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a few miles of the celebrated Minot Ledge 
light-house. Seven shipwrecks have been 
counted at one time on this shore, all in plain 
view. The light-tower rises ninety feet from 
a submerged rock, but at this writing the sea 
breaks against it so high that at times it is 
entirely hidden from sight! Yet in a few 
months scores of men will*be “moving about 
among these rocks, gathering a crop that 
hardly one in a thousand in the States knows 
anything about! 

The tools of the moss-gatherers are few and 
simple. The pulling-rake is the most impor- 
tant. It is a long-handled rake, with long, 
flat, iron teeth set closely together. The tub 
is a half-hogshead ; the turning-rake, a com- 
mon hay-rake ; while the boats vary consider- 
ably, but are good in a sea-way, especially 
when handled by experienced men. 

The spring tides are selected for pulling, 
because the tide ebbs out lower than at com- 
mon or neap tides. Spring tides occur at. 
every new and full moon, when it is always 
high water a little before twelve o’clock; so 
the pulling comes at morning or evening, or 
both. The spring tides also expose a supe- 
rior and cleaner variety of the plant, which is 
“hand-pulled” and carefully cured. Apothe- 
caries buy this, and in the form of delicate 
blanc-mange it finds a welcome at the table 
and at the couch of the invalid. 

The period of the spring tides is an exciting 
time with the mossers. The song of the boat- 
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Curing of Carrageen in Massa- 
4 chusetts. 
[he varied uses of carrageen in manufac- 
es make it an article of considerable im- 
rtance ; and the present high prices of glue 
d isinglass, for which it is an excellent sub- 
tute, have created a demand for it hereto- 
e unknown. Up to about the year 1848, 
the carrageen consumed in this country 
s imported from Ireland, which gave it the 
pular name of Irish moss. It was collected 
the southern and western shores of that 
nd, and was converted into size for house 
inters, and also esteemed for medicinal and 
inary purposes. In 1849, several parties 
mmenced making a business of gathering 
d curing Chondrus crispus at Scituate, Ply- 
yuth county, Massachusetts, and produced 
2 first considerable quantity of the domestic 
ticle ever sold in Boston. This is still the 
ly point in the States, where any noticeable 
jount is collected, the business having lately 
en largely increased, until the annual crop 
ot far from 500,000 pounds—equal to about 
barrels. . 
‘he rocks on the shores of Scituate, in the 
in, undoubtedly produce the best article 
discovered in this country. But there 
> ledges here, where the muscle attaches to 
} plant, that are wholly abandoned by the 
rs. Indeed, the range of the clean-grow- 

¢ Chondrus seems to be very limited. 

he mossers begin the “pull” of moss late 
‘the spring tide of the full moon of May. 
Before any moss is pulled, however, the 
leaching beds” are carefully prepared. For 
#se, sandy portions of the beach near the 
seks are selected. -The stones thrown upon 
old beds by the action of the sea are raked 


the Gathering and 


the boys, indicate that harvest time with them 
has come, and that before the husbandman 


as raking red-top and clover. 


morning in May, would doubtless abandon 
the business in disgust. “A nervous man would 
hardly like it. There is a certain animal that 
roams among the rocks around, with such 
powerful pincers as to inspire a constant so- 
licitude for the extremities, and woe to the 


them. Over a hundred thousand lobsters are 
taken annually by the fishermen of Scituate. 
into something like windrows, which di-| At the earliest dawn the boats are launched 
e the plats. The contents of the shanties|and rowed to the rocks, where the best quality 
overhauled. Hand-barrows, pulling-rakes,|may be found. If it is a very low ebb, the 
ning-rakes, and washing-tubs are put in|boat is forced as far among the rocks toward 
er or replaced with new articles. The|the shore as it will float, and the “hand- 
4s receive careful inspection. <A coat of|pulling” is vigorously commenced, The gath- 
t or an application of tar is, perhaps, the|erers are not confined to the rocksimmediately 
lt. These boats are frequently loaded to|adjacent to the grounded boats. These ex- 
[ vater’s edge, and, when the supply of the|hausted, they wade to others and pick into 
re adjacent ledges is exhausted, often per-jbaskets. Great care is constantly exercised 
n trips of several miles with such afreight.’to get good, clean moss, free from minute 
ky boat would be unpleasant—not to) shells and tape-grass, for upon this the mosser 
The “navigation” is, how-\reckons his price per pound. This pull also 


dangerous. 


ever, generally very safe, notwithstanding it|receives particular attention in bleaching and 
is over ledges of rocks that are known to all| packing, and finally fetches two or three times 
mariners as extremely dangerous to shipping.|as much as the common kinds. 


As the tides in ebbing finally cease to ex- 
pose the belt of rocks that produce the favor- 
ite variety, the marine farmer repairs with 
boat and rake to the outer Chondrus-bearing 
rocks, whose abundant crops wave and surge 
with the swell. Here the iron teeth do great 
service, coming up filled with a variety that 
contributes largely to the wants of the brewer 
and the cloth manufacturer. This moss is 
never so free from a living coating as the 
hand-pulled, and is mixed at first with tape- 
grass ( Vallisneria spiralis) and other foreign 
substances. 

The advancing tide or a laden boat compels 
a return to the shore. The boat is shot upon 
the beach, and the hand-barrows come into 
use. Two men soon carry away the load to 
the top of the beach, where it is spread on the 
bleaching-beds to dry. The remaining pro- 
cess any good housewife of the olden time 
well understands. Like the linen at the 
spring, it must be alternately wet and dried 
until the proper degree of whiteness is at- 
tained. 

The washing is done in the tubs on the 
banks of the creeks which intersect the 
marshes and often approach the beach. Salt 
water alone can be used, as the moss is very 
soluble in fresh. In the “wash” the moss is 
well rinsed, and all floating pieces of tape-grass 
picked off. The water is then allowed to 
drain off, provided there be any unabsorbed, 
and the tub thrown on to its chine and dex- 
terously rolled back to the beds. The spread- 


man as he rows, the merry laugh and frolic of|ing is repeated, and presently the whole is 


turned with a rake, the curer, if he be a care- 
ful one, still picking out the poor pieces. The 


has sown his corn! It is not intended to inti-|mosser gives a great deal of attention to the 
mate, however, that moss-raking is as pleasant|bleaching, which, in fine weather, is accom- 
On the con-|plished in about six washings. 
trary, many tough farmer boys, after wading |he still continues the pull with the boat and 
and pulling moss among the rocks on a cold|rake. 


At low tide 


When the beds are covered with moss the 
heavens are as anxiously scanned as ever in 
hay time, and on the approach of rain a bustle 
is incident that is only equalled by that of the 
hay-maker. The moss, if dry, is snugly cocked 
up like hay, and covered with canvas. Ifthe 


luckless wight who comes in contact with|bad weather continues some time, it is as fatal 


to the carrageen as to the hay. 
to a long rain it rapidly dissolves. 

At the spring tides the beds are generally 
covered with the freshly gathered moss, look- 
ing black and uninviting ; but as the bleach- 
ing advances, the peats first appear to turn to 
a delicate red color, and finally assume a yel- 
lowish whiteness that is very pleasing to the 
eye. When the carrageen is properly cured 
it is stored in bulk in theshanties. As leisure 
comes, it begins to find its way into barrels. 

The careful mosser still picks over, and 
sorts as he picks, and his moss is now a white, 
clean, and salable article. A boy “treads in” 
as the final picking goes on. 


If exposed 
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About the first of September the majority|ing each other, that they must withhold, and 
of the mossers close up their work on the|they scarcely felt the copious showers tempt 
beach, and fit out for the herring fishing. A|them. The next morning several officers en- 


few linger and cure another pull, if the weather 
favors. , 

As the number of men who make it their 
‘business to collect and cure this plant is in- 
creasing every year, the question is often 
asked, “ Will it run out?” It is not certain 
that the rocks, like some well-tilled soils, are 
increasing in depth and fertility, but it is cer- 
tain that the moss grows of a better quality 
and quite as quickly the oftener it is pulled. 

There is always a demand for a prime arti- 
cle of Irish moss for culinary purposes, but 
the amount thus consumed is comparatively 
small, as a limited quantity of moss yields a 
large amount of jelly. In the form of blanc- 
mange, it is an agreeable and nutritious article 
of food. 

Its most important use is as sizing, it being 
used in the manufacture of cloth, paper, and 
felt and straw hats. 
moss are bought up forsize. The hand-pulled 
moss, however, contains more starchy matter 
than the variety which is never exposed to 
the air. The second quality of moss is sold 
to the brewers. A certain amount of the moss 
is boiled up with the beer. The fluid gelatine 
unites with the tannin of the hops, and forms 
a flocculent mass, which, enveloping the sus- 
pended feculencies, produces the clarifying 
action desired. 

It is also used for fining coffee, and if it 
has no other recommendation, it is certainly 
cheaper than eggs.— U. S. Agricultural Report 
for 1866. 


For ‘* The Friend.”? 

The Testimony against War—borne by Friends 
in North Carolina. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

In the Spring of 1862 two brothers, H. M. H. 
and J. D. H. were drafted, arrested and taken 
to Raleigh. Being allowed to return home 
for ten days they faithfully reappeared. They 
were soon sent to Weldon, where they were 
required to drill, and were warned of their 
liability to be shot if they proved refractory. 
They were, however, only kept in close cus- 


tody in the guard-house, and the next month|for nearly two hours each time. They next/He had been ill there a week before a mess 


The poorer qualities of 


tered the room and questioned them closely. 
They claimed it to be impossible for them to 
retain so much strength without any food, 
and charged them with having secretly ob- 
tained it. They then, in much simplicity, told 
them of their not feeling easy to take even 
the rain that fell. This evidently touched the 
hearts of the officers. 
four and a half days’ abstinence, a little water 
was allowed, and about the end of five days 
their rations were furnished again. This re- 
markable circumstance was widely spread, 
and they had constant opportunities of bear- 
ing an open testimony to Christ, and not a 
few of those who crowded around, appeared 
to be persuaded of the truth which they held. 
Even ministers of different denominations 
came and encouraged them to be faithful. 
J. D. H. was next taken before General D : 
who said he would not require him to bear 
arms, but would set him in the front of the 
battle, and use him to stop bullets. On de- 
clining to work on the streets as a part of the 
soldier’s duty, he had a long of wood tied on 
his shoulders and was marched around until 
quite exhausted. He was next sent to a 
guard-house, then placed in a dungeon for a 
day—then in a prison cell. His persecutors 
seemed at their wits’ end, but they finally de- 
vised a rude and barbarous punishment. A 
forked pole was thrust round his neck, and 
upon the prongs, as they projected behind it, 
a heavy block of wood was fastened. This 


they blasphemously called the Cross of Christ.|such a man.” 


Soon after the end of 


assigned, were unusually rough and sevé 
Finally, after a full explanation of his vie 
and the necessity he was under of refus' 
all military duties whatsoever, the colo 
said he should be shot, and the only favor 
lowed should be the choice of time—that ni; 
or the next morning. After a little par 
W. H. replied, that if it was his Heave: 
Father’s will that he should lay down his 1 
he would far rather do it than disobey on¢ 
his commands. But if it was not His w 
none of them could take his life from hi 
however they might give the order to do 
He then spoke of the three men who w 
cast into the burning fiery furnace, and 
Daniel in the lions’ den, who all trusted 
God, and He delivered them. As to the ti 
of his death, he could make no choice. 1 
officer seemed greatly at a loss, and sent k 
to the wagon yard for the night. The n 
morning he was ordered out with a forag 
party. He explained that he had two ob 
tions to this. It was, in the first place, m 
tary work, and besides, it was taking : 
property of others. The colonel, now grea 
excited, came forward and had him laid 
the ground, while a gun was tied to his ba 
He refused to rise with it on. The men w 
then ordered to run their bayonets into h 
but they continued only to pierce his clotk 
A squad of men was then drawn up in rea 
ness to fire; but as the order was about bei 
given W. H. raised his arms and said, “ Fat] 
forgive them, for they know not what tl 
do.” Not a gun was fired, and some of 1 
men were heard saying, “'They could not shi 
The enraged officer struck 


The soldiers and town’s people were looking|his head, but missed his aim. He then sp 
on, while he was thus “made a gazing stock|red his horse repeatedly to ride over him, 


by reproaches and afflictions.” No sooner had 
the captain fairly completed this work than 
in a rage he pulled it off again, and tied an- 
other log upon his shoulder, and marched 
him about till exhausted, when he was sent 
back to jail. 

Meantime his brother H. had been endur- 
ing a different punishment. ‘At three different 
times he was suspended by his thumbs, with 
his feet barely touching the ground upon the 
toes, and kept in this excruciating position 


were discharged and sent home. About a|tried the bayonet. Their orders were, they 
year after this, they were included in the con-| said, to thrust them in four inches deep ; but, 
scription. They were assigned to an artillery| though much scarred and pierced, it was not 
company at Kinston, and after various threats] so severely done as they had threatened. One 


were sent to Gen. R 


, who declared that] of the men, after thus wounding him, came 


his orders should be carried out at all hazards.| back to entreat his forgiveness. In the vari- 
They were now confined in an upper room|ous changes of the next four months, some 
without food or drink. Various persons were| kindness was occasionally shown to them, 
allowed to converse with them, and, as day|but mingled with much cruelty. It was not 
after day passed on, so far from sinking under| till seven months had been passed in these 
the suffering, they used their little remaining| fiery ordeals, that their release was obtained 
strength gladly in explaining their testimony,|—another Friend thinking it right to pay 
and telling of their inward consolation. They|their exemption money for them. The value 
felt that, in this time of fiery trial, this did{of this tax, at that time, was only equal to a 
indeed turn to them for a testimony, and that| little more than a barrel of flour—a small sum 
they knew the promise fulfilled, “It shall be|indeed, could they have felt themselves easy 
given you in that same hour what ye shall|to avail themselves of this provision. It was 


speak.” Their sufferings from thirst were the|no small addition to their sufferings that their 


most acute. On the third night the brothers] families at home were sharing in it. In the 
were wakened from a peaceful sleep by the/extreme scarcity of labor, their wives were 


sound of rain. A little cup had been left in]compelled to toil hard in the fields to raise}/The God whom he served had ind 
the room, and from the open window they|the food for the coming winter, and this|able to deliver him. 


could soon have refreshed themselves. The|proved not merely a passing hardship, but 


first thought of each was to do so. 
were in nowise bound to concur in this inhu- 


man punishment. Yet an impression was]H., was arrested on the 8th of Sixth month, | events of succeeding years, is a 
clearly made upon their minds, before consult-|1863. The officers to whose division he was'the hand of mercy. 


They/|left one of them in greatly enfeebled health. 


Another brother of the same family, W. B. 


the horse sprang aside at each attempt, ¢ 
he remained unharmed. The officer then ] 
saying, he was not yet done with him— 
was himself killed the same or next day 
the battle of Gettysburg. As W. H. was s 
at the time of this battle, no attempt y 
made to force him into it. He found in 
retreat, with which he was unable to keep 
a shelter and kind care at a farm house, 
was soon taken prisoner by the Union Cave 
and sent to Fort Delaware, as a rebel prise 


could reach Philadelphia. Application 
at once made at Washington, and a tele gy 
was promptly dispatched from the War O 

ordering his release upon taking an aftir 
tion of allegiance to the United States. — 
loyal as he had ever been, he could not: 
mise “to support, protect and defend” 
Constitution and Government. He had 
ready suffered too much and been too ma 
lously preserved to flinch now from beai 
any portion of his testimony. He was 1 
while thus apparently upon the eve of hi 
lease, that there were two alternatives 
affirmation or imprisonment until the clo 
the war. But upon a fuller explanatio 
the nature of his scruples, an alteration 
promptly made in the form of the affirma’ 
He was released, and like many others, fe 
a home in the West till the close of the 
allowed him to return to his beloved fa 
eed | 


(To be continued.) 
a 


The veil which covers from our aig 
veil wove 


Selected. 
1¢ Folly of Rashness; or, The Policy of De- 
liberation, 


ied to years of majority, who cannot point 
some sad error or indiscretion, as the re- 
; of haste or precipitation. All who have 
ched the middle age of life, or who have 
¢ beyond it, will be still more impressed, 
reflection, with the folly of rashness and 
policy of ‘deliberation. The sober second- 
ught is far more reliable than the first im- 
se; and according to the old adage, we 
ald “think twice before we speak once.’ 

there are few, except among the cool, the 
tious, the meditative and the hesitating, 
) pursue this course. The multitude, in a 
eral sense, are too fast. They not ‘only 
uk thoughtlessly, but they act rashly. 
gment is pronounced, when only one side 
story is heard, and opinions are formed |¥} 
re half the facts are ascertained. And 
3 it frequently happens, that character is 
understood, that misrepresentations are 
ulated, and ‘that calumnies are passed from 
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good taste or kindly feeling. "They say harsh 
things, either unintentionally, wilfully, or 
thoughtlessly. They may see the error im- 
mediately after, and regretit. But it is often 
difficult fully to atone, while the wound thus 
inflicted may rankle for years, Nay, a word 
improperly or unfitly spoken, or a remark 
thoughtlessly and harshly made, has often 
impaired the prospects, if not ruined the for- 
tunes, of its imprudent utterer. The rash, 
the hasty, and the inconsiderate, are not only 
false to themselves, but to others. They are 
‘lalways distrusted and feared, for no one can 
tell at what moment they may commit some 
error of word or of deed, and thus involve 
themselves and their friends in difficulty or 
dishonor, Indeed, the rash, the hasty, and 


great responsibility. They cannot control 
themselves, and are, therefore, not qualified, 
either to guard the lives or protect the for- 
tunes of others. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 


(0 lip. Only a few days since, two mer-|Some Queries Concerning the Order and Government 


nts of this city were conversing in an ani- 
ed strain, upon an important matter of 
mess. One became somewhat excited, and 


‘here is scarcely an individual who has a 


of the Church of Christ. 


(Continued from page 90.) 
Object. 3d. But those who have ministered 


le arash remark, which ended the argu-|from the Lord, and whose ministry I have 


it, and at the same time rendered it im- 
sible for him to renew the subject, unless 
hould make an apology with humiliating 
eessions. He discovered his error in an 
ant, but it was too late. The parties sepa- 
d, and are not likely to be brought again 
ther on amicable terms for months, if for 
rs. But occurrences of the kind take place 
Hasty remarks and rash conclusions 
e been the bane of thousands. There are 
e individuals who rarely mean what they 
. They talk wildly and extravagantly, 
ce all sorts of promises, which they either 
er intend, or do not possess the ability to 
‘orm. They do not reflect sufficiently, or 
y attach too little importance to words. 
‘rashness and indiscretion may be seen in 
ost every phase of life. How many enter 
} the bonds of matrimony without a due 
stigation of themselves or their compan- 
i—without a proper appreciation of dispo- 
m—without an adequate consideration of 
* responsibilities—without, in brief, con- 
g all the obligations and solemnities of 
@ that is to last for life! Alas! for the 
iestic discord, the hollow hypocrisy, the 
and the crime that are produced by 
‘description of rashness. The heartless 
teh, too, who first deceives, and then be- 
ms and abuses, —who wins and ensnares 
e assumption of a false character, and 
i startles and horrifies by the disclosure 
many deformities, should be held among 
est of the vile, the basest of the base, 
treated accordingly. The error, how. 
ith too many of the gentler sex, is, to 
into “the holy state of matrimony” 
loa and without due deliberation 
all the possible consequences. But there 
“arcely an important act of life that is pro- 
considered by the multitude. Haste 
tience are characteristic of our na- 
We are either tempted to commit follies 
ersuasion of others, or by an eager 
it within—a spirit, too, that we cannot or 
restrain. How many are there who 
of speech, either by habit or consti- 
om! Scarcely a day goes by in which they 


felt and owned, and in the distress and afflic- 
tion of my soul have had recourse to, hoping 
that they might have a sense of my condi- 
tion, and give me proper advice; yet they, 
instead ther eof, have turned me to His witness 
that wounded me, counselling me to wait on 
the Lord there. And have they not also told 
us, that if they themselves should turn from 
the things they have declared, this truth 
would abide for ever ; to wit, that man is to 
keep to the measure of life in his particular ? 
Ans. It is true; a man is to keep to the 
measure of life in his own particular.- They 
taught this then; they teach it now. We 
practised it then; we are to practise it now. 
In this measure of life we received them then; 
and in this measure of life (if we abide still in 
it) we shall receive them now, and feel their 
growth in the ability, gift, and power of the 
Lord. And when any come to them for ad- 
vice, they are to wait on the Lord, to feel in 
Him their state who come, and to give forth 
what the Lord gives them ; whether words 
from the Lord to the party concerning his 
state, or directions to retire in, and wait for, 
His more immediate appearance in their own 
measures. For when we feel the presence 
and mighty power of God in them, we are too 
apt to ‘look at them, and then a ‘word may 
come (proper to our estates) to recall us to} 
retire to our measure. And when we feel im- 
mediate relief from the Lord, and His appear- 
ing to us in our retiredness in our own spirits, 
then we may be apt to despise the gifts, 
power, and authority of life in others. Now 
both these are proper, useful, and w eighty in 
their seasons, when given forth by the Spirit 
of the Lord. Nor are they contradictory one 
to the other, but subservient in their seasons, 
and places, which that which is of God feels ; 
but that which is erred from God, and joined 
to another (under a false representation and 
belief of things) feels not, but finds a seeming 
difference, and sets them ‘at variance one with 
another, as if they could not stand together. 
And this is the false nature, the false spirit, 
the false appearance of life, which appears as 
if it were the measure of the pure true life ; 


LS 


RN dasa inal PRGGIEEG duialuaalaucs Mnuacnunn wan not commit some offence, either against|but is not. This is the false woman, the false 


wisdom, whose heart is as snares and nets, 
and her hand bands. Whoso pleaseth God 
(abiding in the measure of His Truth) shall 
escape her; but the sinner (that departs there- 
from ) shall be taken by her. Therefore fear 
the Lord, come to that which first convinced; 

to the first truth, to the first sense, to the fir st 
love,. &c., and all these imiginations of the 
mind, and subtil devices of the enemy, will 
fly away, and thy poor entangled soul be de- 
livered, as a bird out of the snare of the fowler. 

If the enemy should cry out against God, or 
His Christ, or His grace, or the measure of 
His Truth, he would easily be espied, and 
turned from. ‘Therefore he teacheth to cry 
up these in a wrong spirit, and judgment, and 
after a wrong manner, to undermine, betray, 


the passionate, are not suited to any post of|and lead the heart from that seer etly, which 


openly it would never hear any thing against. 
Now those that are thus deceived, are exceed- 
ingly to be pitied, and their deliverance from 
their entanglements and captivities to be 
breathed after, and waited for. For I may 
say, in truth and upright sense of heart, there 
are many that look towards Sion, who yet are 
ignorant of the devices and fleights of Satan, 
to entangle them in their way ; and some are 
caught in his snares (like foolish birds catch- 
ing at the chaff, which makes the bigger 
show, instead of ‘the wheat,) losing the sub- 
stance for a shadow; the life and power in 
the heart, for a notion and conceit in the 
brain. And these are wise in their own eyes, 
so that indeed it is very hard to reach or re- 
cover them ; yea, much harder than it was at 
first, because they are become more rooted 
and settled in the wrong ground (yea, in a 
worse earth) than they were when they were 
first reached to by the power of Truth. Yet 
over these there is a deep lamentation, and 
for these a sore travail, which the Lord God 
bless and prosper, for their recovery unto 
that from which through mistake they have 


erred. 
(To be continued.) 


The Thimble-—The name of this little in- 
strument is said to have been derived from 
“thumb-bell,” being at first thumble, and 
afterward thimble. It is of Dutch invention, 
and was brought to England about the year 
1605, by John Loting, “who commenced its 
manufacture at Islington, near London, and 
pursued it with great profit and success. 
Formerly iron and brass were used, but lat- 
terly steel, silver and gold have taken their 
places. In the ordinary manufacture, thin 
plates of metal are introduced into a die, and 
then punched into shape. In_ Paris, ‘gold 
thimbles are manufactured to a large extent. 
Thin sheets of sheet-iron are cut into dies of 
about two inches in diameter. These being 
heated red-hot, are struck with a punch into 
a number of holes, gradually increasing in 
depth to give them proper shape. The thim- 
ble is then trimmed, polished, and indented 
around its outer surface with a number of 
little holes by means of a small wheel. It is 
then converted into steel by the cementation 
process, tempered, scoured, and brought to a 
blue colour. A thin sheet of gold is then in- 
troduced into the interior, and ‘fastened to the 
steel by means of a polished steel mandril. 
Gold leaf is then applied to the outside, and 
attached to it by pressure, the edges being 
fastened in a small groove made to receive 
them. The thimble is then ready for use. 
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Those made in this manner do not wear out, | 
as so many ordinary gold thimbles do, but | 
will last for years. The gold coating, if cut. 
away by needles, may be easily replaced ; but 
the steel is of an excellent quality, and very 
durable.—Late Paper. 
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EARTHLY TRUST. 

“Tf thou sufferest even a conformity of sentiments 
and manners, and the reciprocations of friendship to 
render thy peace dependent on any human being, thou 
wilt always be unsettled and distressed.’ —Thomas 
A’ Kempis. 

Once in my garden-borders there bloomed a tender vine, 
Which careful hands had taught around a slender prop 


Selected. 


to twine; 

It grew, and clothed the barren pole with beauty and 
with grace; 

Its curling tendrils held it clasped in close and firm em- 
brace. 

Alas! one morn I sought in vain my favorite, fair and 
tall 


The prop had fallen, and the vine uprooted by its fall. 


And such a fate awaits the heart that leans on earthly 
love, 

It lasts not, and its sudden fall will our destruction 
prove; 

The soul is prone to make itself fair idols out of clay, 

But when the hour of trial comes, to dust they waste 
away ; 

And oft the staff on which we lean becomes to us a 

_ spear, 

And wounds most deeply those to whom its strong sup- 

port was dear, 


We may not put our trust in man; the holiest and the 
best 

Are not so firm that we on them our faith may safely 
rest. 

And why should we perfection ask, while we imperfect 
are? 

Why hope for friends who shill not have of faults an 
equal share? 

Ah, when we place our trust so much in any child of 
earth, 

Methinks we tempt our God to show our idol’s real 
worth | 


No, not in any earthly friend, though dearest to the 


heart, 

May we confide with fullest faith, that naught our souls 
can part. 

Yet need we love them none the less, but with a wiser 
love, 

That our firm trust and confidence are placed alone 
above, 

Then will our peace no more depend on any earthly 
friend— 

Our love is theirs, but we must lean on that which will 
not bend. 


ann etn, 
STANZA. 


God bids the sun ascend the skies, 
And heaven and earth rejoice; 

He speaks, the rushing whirlwind flies, 
Obedient to His voice. 

Through the dull eve, the blithesome morn, 

He leads the changing seasons on; 

And still those smiling seasons tell, 

That He, who rules them, rules them well. 


Selected. 


Thus over life’s wide darkling plain, 
Unheeded as we roam, 
Through many a path of joy and pain 
He leads His children home. 
And though sometimes in prospect viewed, 
The winding mav seem dark and rnde; 
Ah! who the backward scene hath scanned, 
Nor blessed his Father’s guiding hand ! 


A Self-denying Gift-—A woman in Michigan 
went to L to replenish her winter ward- 
robe, and heard a lecture on the destitution 
of the South : the miseries, sorrows, ignorance, 
and poverty of the people were so clearly 


shown to her that, when the collection was 
taken up, she cast in her money, feeling that 


{the boundary line extends to the Western 


yjand Stephen Grellet, from Burlington, New 


THE FRIEND. 


what a person gave back to the Lord must for reading portions of the Holy et tan 
cost the giver some self-denial. She wore her the captain, who was very kind and courte 
old bonnet all winter, and said, whenever she to them, sitting with them; and many aa 
put it on, she had the consoling thought that, passengers and sailors likewise giving t 


‘by wearing it, some poor or sick and perish-| their company. They had an wnusuallysmoe 


i yer : ‘ and pleasant passage, and on the 29th of t 
$y Bee ere ne month weal ‘anchor before the city 
The New Northwest Boundary Line of the Liverpool. Next morning they went on sho 
United States.—The territory acquired by the and it heing Friends’ usual meeting day th 
recent treaty with the Emperor of Russia, in-}attended it. OC. H. writes: “It was a co 
cludes the immense cluster and range of the|fortable meeting, and I can say my soul f 
Aleutian Islands, extending from the penin-|humbled as in the dust for the blessing a 
sula of Alaska into the North Pacific Ocean,|favor of Heaven in bringing us safely oy 
in a Southerly direction, for more than seven-|the mighty deep.” “He that made the heave 
teen degrees of longitude, or over 700 miles|and the earth,” he continues, “the sea, a 
in that latitude. The new Northwestern|the fountains of waters, can control them 
boundary of the United States, established by|His pleasure.” They visited _a number 
that treaty, commences at the Diomede Is-| Friends’ families in and about Liverpool, w 
lands, lying nearly in the middle of Behring’s|some of the sick and the aged. On First-d 
Straits, about one degree south of the Arctic|}morning they also together attended the sa: 
Circle, in latitude 66 degrees North, and longi-|meeting, and on the following Fourth-d 
tude 168 degrees 55 minutes West from Green-| mogning Stephen Grellet left for London, a 
wich. Along the shores of the Arctic Ocean,| Jonathan Taylor for Manchester ; Christopl 
it extends to about longitude 143 deg. West, |again attending Liverpool Meeting on Fif 
and latitude 60 degrees 30 minutes, including|}day. He says 1t was a precious meeting, a 
Kotzbue Sound, Cape Lisburn, Iey Cape, Point|very confirming to. him that he was in | 
Franklin, Point Barrow, Smith’s Bay, and|right place. He adds, “May my soul w 
other points which are regarded as historical|for right direction. ; And may the Shephi 
in Arctic explorations, and are now within|of Israel keep and preserve my dear wife a 
the territory of the United States. From the] children, to whose care I have resigned ther 
Diomede Islands, in a Southwesterly direction,]He held.some more meetings in and ab 
Liverpool, of one of which he records, tl 
“the blessed Redeemer was pleased to ov 
shadow the assembly, and to crown with: 
living presence. May He alone have 1 
praise.” Taking coach from here he and 
companion came, amongst other places, 
Nantwich, where a Monthly Meeting v 
held. Here he says, “ We met with our d 
friends George and Ann Jones, who had | 
long since been in America on a religi 
visit. We were truly glad to see each oth 
and could thank our divine Master and te 
fresh courage.” At Colebrookdale on a Fi 
day, he had a public meeting, which ¥ 
large. Christopher was opened both in d 
trine and counsel. He adds, “ May it be 
membered ; and may I never forget the lov 
kindness of the great Minister of minist 
who alone can rightly teach what to deel 
among the people, and when to be siler 
At Sidcot, he thus writes: “A considera 
number of Friends belong to this meeti 
who have a school under their care; of wh 
a large proportion attended the meeting. 
was a very good time. Counsel flowed fre 
to parents and teachers ; that they should 
struct the children in the fear of the Le 
Advice was given likewise to the dear ¢ 
dren; many of whom were much tendeéi 
May it be long remembered. Had a meet 
at the same place in the evening, to the 
and rejoicing of many: which was ackn 
ledged by those not of our Society in a fee 
manner. May the Lord have all the pr 
to whom it is due.” At Chatham, he wri 
“A large public meeting in the evening. 
precious quiet spread over us; and it pro 
a solemn, favored time. May such ses 
not be forgotten. It is the Lord's de 
and marvellous in mine eyes.” At Lon 
he attended the Quarterly Moin Mi 
ters and Elders for London and Middl 
Here he met with his friend, and fe 
passenger and countryman, Stephen Gre 
and his aged friend Thomas Shillitoe, of 
land; who had been in America on a relig 
visit. This meeting was to their com 


point of the Aleutian Islands, which are situ- 
ated between the 52d and 53d degrees of 
North latitude and between the 172 degree 
West longitude and the 171st of Hast longi- 
tude, the Western point being about 30 de- 
grees of longitude farther to the West than 
the Sandwich Islands. 

At the present time, therefore, the territory 
of the United States extends in East and West 
direction from longitude 67 degrees West (at 
Eastport, Me.,) to 168 degrees Hast longitude 
in the North Pacific Ocean (beyond the most 
Western island of the Aleutian group), a dis- 
tance equal to 125 degrees of longitude, which 
on the parallel of 45 degrees North, would be 
equal to about 6187 statute miles. The posi- 
tion at the mouth of Columbia river is nearly 
in the middle of this line, and is the central 
point East and West of the United States, it 
being about the same distance from Eastport, 
Me., to the mouth of Columbia river, that it 
is from the latter to the Western extremity 
of the Aleutian Islands. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend 
Christopher Healy. 
(Ccntinued from page 95.) 

Christopher Healy, as his journal states, 
having for several years felt his mind drawn 
to visit in gospel love Friends, with some 
others not of our Society, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, obtained a certificate of the unity 
of his Monthly, Quarterly, and Yearly Meet- 
ings for this service. The full time, as he be- 
lieved, having arrived, on the second of the 
Sixth month, 1831, he went on board the ship 
Algonquin, William West, master, and after 
taking an affectionate leave of his dear wife 
and numerous friends who accompanied him 
to the ship, he, the same day, sailed from 
Philadelphia; having for companions, bound 
ona similar errand, Jonathan Taylor, of Ohio, 


Jersey. They had several meetings, both 
morning and evening, with opportunities also 
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truly glad to see each other. Next day |mourning on my way. Oh the unfaithfulness 


H. attended the general Quarterly Meeting, |that prevails!” “At Luton” he says: “I was 
lich was large. He was silent; but Sarah|led to speak in a very plain manner, and felt 
ynes) Grubb was largely engaged in the|that the service was owned by the great Head 


nistry ; as was Thomas Shillitoe. 
About this time he wrote to his wife ; from 
sich the following is extracted :— 


“ Stoke Newington, 10th mo. 10th, 1831. 
‘My Dear Sarah,— * * I have just 
BA visiting all the meetings in London 
Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, and am this 
rnin going to attend the Morning Meet- 
z of Ministers and Elders in London. Then 
xpect to take meetings through the dif 
ent counties towards Scotland. Yesterday 
is at Tottenham Meeting, which is about 
miles from London. Here our dear friend 
omas Shillitoe lives. I drank tea with him 
d his dear wife, who is eighty-six years old; 
en years older than her husband. They 
h attended meeting with me—a large meet- 
; of Friends. I had a public meetirfg at 
ro'loek for others, which was large, and 
emnly quiet. Soon after 1 took my seat in 
eting, the testimony of the apostle was 
nted to my mind: ‘There is therefore 
as condemnation to them which are in 
ist Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but 
er the Spirit. For the law of the spirit of 


in Christ Jesus, hath made me free from 
law of sin and death :’ on which important 
ject my mind was clearly opened to ex- 
tin to the people the necessity of attending 


Baip law of the Spirit of life. 
4 


* * “ear Thomas Shillitoe says he re- 
nbers thee perfectly well, and also his 
gatour house. He desires to be affection- 
remembered to thee. Thomas preaches 
ospel in his old age, in life and power. 
how encouraging it is to see such dear 
ends, and to believe they are planted in 
house of the Lord, and to see them flourish 
e courts of our God; bringing forth fruit 


pid age.* 

‘My mind is abundantly engaged in public 
setings, and the minds of the people are 
ry much opened to hear the truth of the 
spel as it is in Jesus, through the teaching 
his grace and Holy Spirit in their hearts. 
a! saith my soul, may they be willing to 
y. Then will they have a sure foundation 
build upon, even Christ Jesus who was the 


0 dation of old, and remains to be the ever- 


ively named, he thus concludes: “Give 
dear love to father and mother, and all 
dear friends. May they be favored to 
yw the sweet presence of the Lord Jesus 
their religious meetings. And now in dear 
( lg never to be quenched by 
ny waters, nor distance, nor time, I take 
leave, and bid thee farewell in the Lord. 
Curistopuer Heaty.” 


At Uxbridge he attended a meeting 

mds; which he writes was “a t 

2;” and then adds, “as it has often 

th me since being in this land. I often go 
br « { . 


a very lively and interesting account of this 
4, and di and faithfal minister, the 
er is referred to Friends’ Library, vol. 3d. 


of the Church, and that it was to the edifica- 
tion of the people.” At the house of his kind 
friend John Smith, of Thirsk, he was taken 
dangerously ill of bilious colic. By this he 
was confined three weeks. He thus alludes 
to the kind care of this family towards him. 
“Tt could not be possible for more care and 
sympathy to have been bestowed than was 
by these kind friends ; together with my dear 
conrpanion, Joseph Hopkins; whose atten- 
tions seemed to be to every want of mine. 
May the Lord bless each and all of these for 
such sympathy and kindness to a stranger in 
a strange land. Just as I was recovering, 
news came of the death of my dear and much 
beloved friend Jonathan Taylor ; who depart- 
ed this life at the house of Mary Lecky, at 
Kilnock, in Ireland. He came to England in 


the same ship that I did;.and for the loss of 


him I did truly mourn. Yet from the account 
[ had of his departure, I have no doubt but 
that he made a happy close.” 

The following letter from his friend Ann 
Jones, alludes to this illness, and also to the 
death of Jonathan Taylor: and on other ac- 
counts is well worthy an attentive perusal. 


“ Stockport, 11th mo. 23d, 1831. 

“My dear friend C. Healy,—I can very 
truly tell thee that it has not been for want 
of fellow feeling, in near sisterly sympathy 
with thee, that I have not sooner given thee 
a written proof of my remembrance, but for 
want of health and ability for the employ. 
My mind has followed thee and our other 
transatlantic brethren, with feelings of more 
than common interest: and that not only as 
one who knows ‘the heart of a stranger’ in a 
land of strangers, but also as one who knows 
a little of the bonds and afflictions which abide 
those who go forth as advocates of the doc- 
trine of the cross, and of the gospel of Christ 
Jesus our Lord, in a day, when, because ini- 
quity abounds, the love of many waxes cold. 
I think the apostle says, ‘we count them 
happy which endure,’ and blessed indeed are 
they who endure to the end: who strive 
through the faith of the gospel to persevere 
in patience in the path of duty till He who 
hath called to the service, and apportions to 


each his share or measure of suffering and of 


labor, shall see meet to say, ‘It is enough,’ 
“T heard some days ago of thy serious in- 
disposition at Thirsk: but having no direct or 
very recent account, am at a loss to know 
where to address a letter to thee. Neverthe- 
less I am disposed to try, not only to give 
thee an assurance of our near sympathy with 
thee, but also to say, that if thy state of health 
and religious feelings and engagements wiil 
allow of thy coming to rest awhile with us, 
we do most freely and gladly offer thee a 
home with us, till thou art so far recruited as 
to allow of thy travelling safely in our damp 
climate. By no means questioning the kind- 
ness or want of hospitality of Friends where 


of|thy lot is cast—I trust and believe thou wilt 
ing |not lack either—but as one who knows the 
een |great difference between this climate and that 


of America, and how little English people in 
general are aware of the need which Ameri- 
cans have of more warmth, from fire, cloth. 
ing, &c., than is necessary for the English 
constitution ; neither would | by any proposal 
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4 

of mine, like the old prophet formerly, be the 
means of turning or drawing a fellow-servant 
out of the right way, and yet if thou couldst 
see thy way to rest awhile with us, and not 
go to Scotland or Ireland, till the winter has 
at least partly passed away, I should be glad. 
{ know not where our friend J. Wilbur is, but 
on hearing of your prospect of going together 
into Scotland at this season of the year, I 
could but desire that if you did go, it might 
be with the assurance that it was the best you 
could do. I do not forget that He whom we 
desire to serve, is all-sufficient to carry His 
servants through all the perils and difficulties 
they meet with, in the discharge of their duty 
to Him: but ‘wisdom dwells with prudence,’ 
and it is requisite for us to try whether we 
may not safely keep on the side of (shall I 
say) human prudence, where two ways are 
before us. ‘Thou wilt perceive I only propose; 
with an assurance of a hearty welcome to 
thee if thou canst find thy way hither, where, 
and in the neighborhood, there is no lack of 
people who have souls to save or to lose. 

“J shall hope to hear from thee on the re- 
ceipt of this. If thou canst not suitably write 
thyself, request some friend where thou art 
to write in reply. 

“ As there is no doubt thou wilt hear of the 
removal from works (undoubtedly) to blessed 
and glorious rewards, of our dear friend Jona- 
than Taylor, at Kilnock, in Ireland, I think 
I must give thee a few particulars relating to 
dear J. T.’s latter days, his illness and close. 
He was at meeting at Dublin, and had good 
service. His concern was principally to the 
young people. He and his companion Jacob 
Green, had visited all the meetings in Ireland 
except three; and attended the three Quar- 
terly Meetings. J. T. appeared to be low, 
and not quite well, and on H.S. Jr., asking 
him when he expected to go to England, he 
replied he did not know, he could not tell 
when he should leave Ireland; but wished to 
go to Mary Lecky’s, at Kilnock, to rest awhile. 
He was at Dublin Meeting on First-day morn- 
ing, and Kingstown in the afternoon: had an 
appointed meeting at Wicklow on Second- 
day: returned to Dublin where he was at 
meeting on Third-day—silent. After meeting 
complained of being unwell; and spent the 
time in Dublin and the neighborhood until 
Sixth-day, He said he had taken cold. Friends 
observed a remarkable sweetness in his coun- 
tenance. Sixth-day, the 28th, went to Kil- 
nock very unwell; worse when he arrived ; 
went to bed immediately ; and was not up 
afterwards. Inflammation of the lungs came 
on: his mind much abstracted from outward 
things: he expressed that he felt resigned. 
Dr. Harvey went from Dublin on the first 
instant to see him: bled him, which afforded 
some relief, but the doctor found him too 
weak to bear the depletion necessary to re- 
move the inflammation: continued gradually 
sinking, and was frequently heard suppli- 
cating to be released. On First-day the 6th 
of Eleventh month, this dear disciple fell 
asleep in Jesus, on whom he firmly believed ; 
and for whose Name’s sake he had patiently 
suffered. This will be a heavy pri to his 
wife and daughter, And whilst we mourn 
their and the church’s loss, are bound to unite 
in the language, ‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord,’ &e, 

“IT have written more than I expected 
when I began ; and am reminded it is time to 
close, My husband is well. He unites with 
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me in the above invitation, and in the saluta- 
tion of love and sympathy. 
Thy friend, 


(To be continued.) 


ANN JONES. 


For “The Friend.” 
Meteoric Display on the Night of the 13th inst. 

At 20 minutesafter 1 o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th inst., I stepped from the upper cabin 
rooms of the steamer Louisiana, on the Chesa- 
peake, to look upon the night scene. The 
shootings had now become so frequent and so 
grand, that window views were too partial. I 
found also, that the brightest and longest 
streaks were near the zenith and the Pleiades. 
Therefore, though the wind was high and cold, 
ahead, its force being increased by the speed 
of the vessel, 1 went up the ladder to the 
hurricane deck, before the helmsmen, to take 
a wider sweep of the starry heavens, which 
were now cloudless, and perfect in their clear- 
ness and grandeur. Jupiter was going down 
at about the elevation of 35°. Suppose a 
right line drawn from the zenith through 
this planet to the horizon, and imagine it 
extended still below the horizon. The course 
of all the meteors which came to view near 
the zenith and from the S. West, with the 
exception of a few wandering stars—i. e., er- 
ratic meteors—was towards that line: and by 
far the greater number of them marked out 
lines of the most exquisite beauty of coloring 
and of long continued distinctness, by which 
one could carry on the line of their course 
and find it would strike said perpendicular 
line below the the horizon—say from 10° to 
30° below. Thus was exhibited a striking 
convergence to a line and a point in that line 
as above. 

It being impracticable to take the best 
posture—the prostrate position—to any ad- 
vantage, on account of obstructions on deck, 
I cannot say that the course of the meteors 
appearing in other parts of the concave, was 
so uniform; and the language here used is 
intended to be such that almost any observer 
could recur to the scene and answer whether 
it seemed thus to him. As morning approached 
this uniformity became less and less striking; 
so that the streams were darting in all direc- 
tions, some being lost apparently in the bosom 
of the wide waters, whilst yet in the climax 
of their brilliancy. The frequency also varied 
at times; thus about 33 o’clock the lookout 
man said to me, “they are about stopped; a 
heap of em’s dropped: but I don’t see as its 
thinned ’em out any.” Previous to this and 
after, they came in showers—not in a contin- 
ued rain—of magnificent rockets made by 
the Master hand. 

As no one on board was witnessing all this, 
except the two helmsmen, the watchman, the 
cabin boy, the lookout man and myself, there 
was an unsatisfied pleasure, for want of other 
and more congenial souls to share the rare en- 
joyment. The number of meteors at the same 
instant estimated by one beholder I found, on 
inquiry, very variable—from three (my high- 
est,) to “fifteen or twenty.” It was im- 
possible for one person to count the number 
per minute at the time of the greatest number. 
I should like to hear from our Westtown 
teachers the number noted by them. 
whilst watching from the cabin window, in- 
side, generally find a very brilliant one by the 
reflection of its light from the deck-surface ; 
and be out in time to see its fulness, 

The light left by these, in and near the 


zenith, spread and faded in a manner never| wicked rebellion in the South, our governme; 
before noticed so distinctly; though I wit-|has had.to meet and provide for a state 
nessed the great shower of 1833, and nearly|things which rendered legislation doubly dif 
all subsequent ones visible near Philadelphia.|cult by the complications which necessari 
After the explosion (or culmination of the] grew out of that contest. - Religion and pr 
phenomenon,) the streak widened into a ser-|dence dictated the adoption of a course cale 
pentine form mostly—sometimes into a cres-|lated to allay the animosity between the ty 
cent—and then remaining several minutes|sections of the people whose long and dead 
distinctly visible, as a streak or crescent,| hostility had matured the bitterness of enmit 
spread into the most perfectly magnified pic-}one of whom was peculiarly excitable, acct 
tures of nebule in form, various in different|tomed to violence, and apparently fond of co 
instances. This seeming nebular light re-|flict. To soothe, content and loyalize a pop 
maining after the explosion distinct from 10|lation like the latter, whose alienated hear 
to 20 minutes by the watch. Of these and| prompted them to hate the rule and policy 


I could, 


other facts I took notes at the time of obser- 
vation. Y. W. 
Hampton, Va., Eleventh mo. 14th, 1868. 


For “The Friend.” 
GreEnwicH, 11th’mo. 15th, 1868. 


those who had subjected them by the swo) 
was obviously an impossible achievement } 
any mere political. measures; and, howev 
desirable, justice demanded that it should n 
be allowed to stand in the way of rescuit 
a large portion of the Southern communi 


Having left the city about 4 p. m., and ar-|from the depths of degradation and destitutic 
riving at the above place about midnight of|into which the cruelty and wickedness of s] 
the 14th inst., I started with a friend for a|very had dragged them ; and to give them #] 


ride of about two miles, during which we no- 
ticed unusual flights of brilliant meteors ; 
though the stars themselves shone beautifully 
bright. On lowering the top of our buggy, 
we were soon busily occupied in counting as 
well as admiring these brilliant bodies as they 
coursed their way in parallel lines from east 
to west, spreading over the heavens from 
north to south. Many of them left golden- 
colored lines behind, which often remained 
after the meteor disappeared, for apparently 
some minutes. We counted fifty or more, in 
the space of about twenty minutes, and sup- 
pose we must have seen nearly a hundred by 
one o'clock. It being the anniversary (if my 
memory is correct) of the night of the shower 
of stars in 1833, I send this notice of them for 
“The Friend.” I have not seen one since, 
though I have watched for them. 


THE FRIEND. 
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lt is not so difficult a task to define the 
problem of a good government, under free 
institutions, as to apply its admitted factors 
to the practical solution of the complicated 
difficulties and diversified interests in the 
community to be governed, In an unfettered 
and irresponsible despotism, where, as soon as 
the end to be gained is distinctly seen, an 


overpowering hand can act decisively to bring] the white and colored inhabitants, but also t 


it about, the whole matter is confessedly sim- 
ple; but in a government like our own, where 


the motive power must act through forms of|the progress of christian civilization. 


law, and under the sanction of a compound 


legislature, amenable to the whole body of|sentiments put forth in the Declaration 


the people, whose perceptions are often obtuse 
and confused, and their feelings embittered 
by party spirit, however simple and perfect 
the system may be in theory, there are em- 
barrassments and obstacles constantly attend- 
ing its executive action, which task the wis- 
dom of the maturest statesman; while the 
events of the day demand measures which 
will be approved or condemned only as reason 
and right may, or may not have triumphed 
over the prejudices and passions of contending 


classes, too equally balanced to render a new|ignominiously contradicted by its permis sj 
and bold course, however correct, secure of 


acceptance by the majority of the people. 
Since the.close of the war arising from the 


opportunity to understand and enjoy 
rights of freemen. It was necessary in ord 
to protect this despised people amid the cix 
and social disorganization which existe 
around them, and exposed to the turbulen 
and oppression of their former masters, e 
asperated by their loss of position and p 
perty, of reputation and power, to grant the 
reasonable demands of admission to equ 
citizenship; not only as the price of their¢ 
legiance and support, but as a ‘remedy + 
their present sufferings and a security for the 
future immunity from a restored servitude. 
While doing this, there was no little co 
trariety of sentiment, how far concession 
political privileges should be made to a peop 
so ignorant and unprepared rightly to es 
mate the responsibilities accompanying the 
lest a step too far should give them too px 
ponderating an influence in the governme 
of the States in which they resided ; or a st 
too short should leave their hands still shae 
led, and only exasperate the evils under whi 
they had long groaned, e| 
We think that every one who has watch. 
intelligently the course of events in our cou 
try, during the four years which have elaps 
since the rebellion was ended, must have be 
convinced, that, whether it was from ove 
eagerness to continue party as@endency, 
from the more rapid development and app 
cation of clearer views of men’s civil righ 
the issues made up by the opposing politic 
parties, affected not only the legal equality 


great social questions of the age, interest 
men everywhere ; and which inspire and ma 


The much lauded and warmly disput 


Independence, as self-evident truths, “ that 
men are created equal; that they are endow 
by their Creator with certain inaliena 
rights; that among these are life, liberty a 
the pursuit of happiness ;” and “ that to se 
these rights governments are instituted ;” ha 
never heretofore been observed by the ge 
ernment proclaiming them, unless it was. 
adorn some of its florid manifestoes of the ¢ 
stract rights of other people than its ow 
being not only practically ignored, but mi 


of as vile a system of chattel slavery, as ey 
existed among a people professing to be chi 
tians, prety ab 
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ut in the rebound from the pitiful subser-|from the probable attempt to refashion the|may rejoice, irrespective of the triumph of a 


icy to the slave power, which followed the 
ling by the rebels of the bonds so long 
osed on the so-called free States, the spirit 
hese boasted but disregarded aphorisms, 
brought into direct collision with the 
ry abuses of the past, and the leading men 
he party in the ascendant, could not shut 
r eyes to the momentous fact, that the 
» had at length come, when this spirit, per- 
ting the avowed system of our republican 
ernment, could no longer be satisfied with 
bestowal of whatever good had sprung from 
n those only who were encased in a white 
1, but that every citizen, of whatever color, 
st be made partaker of its benefits. 

mestionable as may have been the motives 
1any of the aspiring politicians who aided 
etting the reform in motion, or in carrying 
n step by step, they acted in conformity 
h the teachings of the past, and the moral 
intellectual demands of the present, when 
cing the experiment of more just and more 
sistent legislation ; and however embittered 
ings or partizan selfishness may have be- 
yed our legislators into incidental follies, or 


newly introduced political system, and few 
could be insensible to the pressing issues of 
the great political struggle ; for it was certain 
that if the first stage was gained, the reac- 
tionary party must press on, regardless alike 
of its present rulers, who imagined they could 
control its principles, of the errors of the past, 
or the necessities of the future. Hence the 
public mind has beén greatly agitated, not to 
say, distracted by the excitement, the uncer- 
tainty, the bold criminations, and the decep- 
tions accompanying the canvass, to secure the 
election of one or the other of the candidates 
for the office of Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. 

The firm establishment or speedy over- 
throw of the reconstruction policy, adopted 
and partly carried out, under the authority of 
Congress; also the future position of those 
States recently confederated in hostile array 
against the General Government, were avow- 
edly at stake. Sectional-antipathies; party 
spirit with all its blindness and intolerance ; 
and feelings of revenge unappeased by the 
return of peace; facts disclosing dangerous, 


e grave political errors, the friends of|and even murderous combinations ; and prin- 


nan rights and of an equal government, 
y rejoice in the signal reform effected in 
national constitution, and the fundamental 
s of the country; far reaching as time will 
ve their influence to be. 

s is usual in the fluctuations of the politi- 


ciples which, if carried into action, would 
either complete the enfranchisement of the 
colored man, or place him helpless under the 
domination of the privileged whites, were all 
invoked by the opposing parties ; intensifying 
the virulence of the contest; each portraying, 


world;after the exitement, which generally|in the most alarming colors, the dive conse- 
ompanies, if it does not produce, a forward] quences that must follow the refusal to elect 


rement, has somewhat subsided, a reaction 
< place. The changes that had been al- 
ly made shocked the prejudices of many, 
urbed the self-conceit of others, and ex- 
d the doubts of more ; and there were not 
iting intelligent and conscientious men, 
> entertained serious distrust of measures, 
ich they feared might ultimately lead toa 
-of races in the South; and which they 
| could hardly fail to perpetuate and in- 
sify heartburning and jealousy.. 

Juscrupulous men, anxious mainly to ob- 
1 place and power, quickly sought to take 
antage of the supposed retroversion in the 
ular impulse ; and sounding the rallying 
of the “fierce democracy,” hesitated not 
wow their determination, if entrusted with 
islative and executive power, to revoke the 
cessions made, in compliance with the 
ius of our American institutions, to the 
g oppressed blacks, and so to adjust the 
ire relations between the former masters 
{| now free but, as they said, too ambitious 
.dmen, as would prevent this, from becom- 
any thing else than a “white man’s gov- 
ment.” ‘To entice the people to approve 
| support them, they scrupled not to pander 
sheir ignoble prejudices against the colored 
a, and their desire to escape the onerous 
ssure of the pecuniary obligations of the 
ion. In their eagerness to secure the co- 


its favorite to the place of power and patron- 
age. 

We entertain allegiance to no political party, 
having long been convinced that the men 
who guide or preside over them, are gener- 
ally influenced by christian principles, in their 
management of their adherents, only so far 
as those principles can be made use of to ob- 
tain power, and promote their own selfish in- 
terests. But when measures which affect the 
peace and prosperity of the country, and in- 
volve the weal or woe of any particular por- 
tion of the community, are brought before 
the people for their verdict, it is cause for 


party or the exaltation of party leaders. 


“Whois He? An appeal to those who re- 
gard with any doubt the Name of Jesus. 
By 8. F. Smiley, Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1868.” 


We shave received from the publishers a 
small duodecimo with the above title. It is 
written in pleasing style, and so far as it up- 
holds the divinity and atonement of Christ, 
its sentiments are unexceptionable. But on 
some most important points, there is, to say 
the least, a want of clearness. One isin rela- 
tion to the character of that belief in Christ, 
and his propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, which is saving. Friends have al- 
ways held that it is only that faith which is 
the gift of God, through the effectual opera- 
tion of his Holy Spirit in the heart, which can 
be effectual unto salvation. But the follow- 
ing, we think, falls far short of this, and is 
calculated to betray into a common but dan- 
gerous error; the italics are as we find them 
in the book. “What did that serpent of brass 
do for the stricken, dying Israelite ? ‘Jt shall 
come to pass, said the Lord to Moses, ‘that 
every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon 
it, shall live.’ Read the words of Jesus again, 
and trace the likeness: ‘That whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life.” What then the looking upon 
the serpent did, the believing in Jesus does. 
What that did for the body, this does for the 
soul. It heals the deadly wound of sin. It 
gives eternal life. Nor need we pry too cu- 
riously behind that promise, ‘ Jt shall come to 
pass. They tasted not their remedy; they 
touched it not. Only the eye could reach that 
distant serpent of brass set up upon its pole. 
But nevertheless it came to pass, that as they 
looked they lived. In a far-off land, and in 
an age now dim with distance, the Son of Man 
was lifted up upon His cross, and still it comes 
to pass that as we look and believe, we live. 
And to the end of the world will the call of 
Christ crucified be heard: ‘A Saviour! there 
is none beside me! Look unto me and be ye 


thankfulness if those which accord the ad-|saved, all ye ends of the earth.’ ” 


ministration of justice and equity to all, are 
emphatically approved by the great majority 
of the voters. 

When we consider the vast extent of our 
country, the millions of its inhabitants, their 
diverse character, and the variety of their 
material interests, it is certainly an extraor- 
dinary scene—we are tempted to say it is a 
sublime spectacle—when the voters in the 
whole nation, in a few hours, quietly deposit 
their tickets in the ballot boxes, and thus de- 
cide—so far as human power and policy is con- 
cerned—who shall rule the destinies of the 
country; and when the choice is made, to 
see the party that has been defeated, sub- 
mitting unhesitatingly to the voice of the ma- 


ration of all whom they supposed would|jority. 


ire to overthrow the party that had borne 
vy during the last eight years, they made 
ance with those at the South, who were 


Lloudly mourning over the “lost cause” of 


rebellion, and hazarded their success, by 
lishing principles which could hardly fail, 


All principles of right government and 
sound statesmanship are in strict accordance 
with the precepts and requisitions of the gos- 
pel; and the sooner our legislators acknow- 
ledge and act in conformily with this truth, 
the sooner will their enactments secure and 


1anctioned by the people, to endanger the} promote the prosperity of the country, and 


and honor of the nation. 


the happiness of its inhabitants. So far as 


‘hese circumstances invested the recent/the late presidential election has tended to 
drennial election with unusual interest.| promote the greater influence of any of those 
as natural that much anxiety should arise|christian precepts, the true philanthropist 


This is not a solitary portion, inculcating 
the same idea, of a mere intellectual belief be- 
ing sufficient. 

From the tenor of other parts, the author 
appears to think there can be no salvation, 
unless there is this belief in the outward offer- 
ing of the body of Christ on the cross; thus 
cutting off from salvation by Christ, all those 
who have never had knowledge of the mar- 
vellous events, and mysteries of salvation re- 
corded inthe New Testament. The doctrine 
of the gospel on this point, as held by Friends, 
is thus expressed by the Society: “Therefore 
Christ hath tasted death for every man; not 
only for all kinds of men, as some vainly talk, 
but for every man of all kinds; the benefit of 
whose offering, is not only extended to such 
who have the distinct outward knowledge of 


his death and sufferings, as the same is de- 
clared‘in the scriptures, but even unto those 
who are necessarily excluded from the bene- 
fit of this knowledge, by some inevitable 
event; which knowledge, we confess to be 
very profitable and comfortable, but not abso- 
lutely needful unto such from whom God him- 
self hath withheld it; yet they may be made 
partakers of the mystery of his death, though 
ignorant of the history, if they suffer His seed 
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and light, enlightening their hearts, to take 

place,” &c. “ For as we believe all those things 

to have been certainly transacted, which are 

recorded in the holy Scriptures concerning 

the birth, life, miracles, sufferings, resurrec- 

tion and ascension of Christ; so we do also} 
believe that it is the duty of every one to be- 
lieve it, to whom it pleases God to reveal the 
same, and to bring to them the knowiedge of 
it; yea, we believe it were damnable unbelief 
not to believe it, when so declared.” “ Never- 
theless as we firmly believe it was necessary 
that Christ should come, that by his death 
and sufferings He might offer up himself a sa- 
erifice to God for our sins, who his ownself 
“bare our sins in his own body on the tree ;” 
so we believe that the remission of sins which 
any partake of, is only in and by virtue of that 
most satisfactory sacrifice, and no otherwise. 
For it is by the obedience ofthat One that the 
free gift is come upon all to justification. For 
we affirm that as all men partake of the fruit 
of Adam’s fall, in that, by reason of that evil 
seed which, through him is communicated 
unto them, they are prone and inclined unto 
evil, though thousands of thousands be igno- 
rant of Adam’s fall, neither ever knew of the 
eating of the forbidden fruit; so also may 
many come to feel the influence of this holy 
and divine seed and light, and be turned from 
evil to good by it, though they know nothing 
of Christ’s coming in the flesh, through whose 
obedience and sufferings it is purchased unto 
them.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forgian.—Rio Janeiro advices to 10th menth 24th, 
state that the Allies have reconnoitered the fortress held 
by Lopez, and that it is thought to be unassailable. 
General M’Mabon, the new United States Minister to 
Paraguay, had arrived at Rio, en route to Paraguay. 
Sirmiento, the new President of the Argentine Con- 
federation, is in favor of continuing the war on Para- 
guay. The Brazilian iron-clads bad bombarded Angos- 
tura, but without effect. On the 24th of Ninth month, 
tbe Allies attacked the position of Lopez at Vell-ta, but 
were repulsed with a severe loss in killed and wounded. 

On the night of the 14th inst., a fine meteoric display 

_was witnessed by observe's at the Oxford, Eng., Uni- 
versity. Tbe London atmosphere was clouded, and no 
meteors were seen there. The elections in England ab- 
sorb the attention of all classes, even to the exclusion 
of ordinary business. The Liberals appeared to be con- 
fident that they would elect a decided majority of the 
members of Parliament. Lord Stanley opened the Par- 
liamentary canvass in the borough of King’s Lynn, with 
a speech to his constituents. He declared himself in 
favor of reform, but opposed to the dis-establishment of 
the Irish Church.- He announced that the differences 
with the United States were so far settled that the ar- 
rangement made only awaited the ratification of the 
governmnt at Washington. He said that the mutual 
jealousy and the overgrown armaments of France and 
Prussia, were a source of uneasiness, but believed if 
peace was maintained, that France would become re- 
conciled to the union of Germany under the leadership 
of Prussia. The Queen’s proclamation dissolving Par- 
liament, and writs for a new election, were issued on 
the llth inst. The tenth of next month is appointed for 
the meeting of the new Parliament. : 

There is reason to expect that the Spanish govern- 
ment will, at an early day, conclude treaties of peace 
with Chili and Peru. A Madrid dispatch says, that the 
party in favor of a republic is gaining ground in Spain. 
General Dulce, upon leaving for Cuba, will take with 
him a ngmber of civil officials who are to replace the 
present incumbents. Very extensive powers are granted 
him in view of the troubled condition of the island. 

The formation of a Protestant church in Madrid has 
been sanctioned by the provisional government. 

The bill prescribing the numbers and equipments of 
the Austrian army, when on a war footing, has passed 
both houses of the Reichstrath by large majorities. The 
Vienna Presse says negotiations are now on foot for the 
purpose of amending the Treaty of Paris, so as to make 


the sovereignty of Turkey over the Danubian Princi- 
palities less illusory. 

The prosecution by the French government of the 
parties who promoted a subscription for one of the vic- 
tims of the coup d'etat of 1852, has resulted in a convic- 
tion of several journalists and others, all of whom have 
been heavily fined and further punished by suspension 
of their civil rights. The decree of the courts in these 
cases canses much indignation in Paris, and symptoms 
of unusual agitation have appeared. The military and 
police are taking precautions against disturbances, At 
the council of ministers beld in Paris on the 13th, proof 
was gdduced of the existence of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the existing order of things in France. A resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for the use of vigorous mea- 
sures for its suppression. Public journals must refrain 


of land in South Carolina, fully one-half the wh 
amount improved, is offered for sale, and the aver: 
price does not exceed six dollars an acre. * 

Philaielphia.—Mortality last week, 225. 

The Markets,.§c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 16th inst. New York.—American gold, 13 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 110%; dif 
10-40, 5 per cents, 105. Superfive State flour, $5.8 
6; extra State, $6.50 a $7. Shipping Ohio, $6 
a $7.50; St. Louis extra, $9.70 a $15, White Michig 
wheat, $2.25 a $242; amber Michican, $2.12; | 
western, $1.70; spring wheat, $1.50 a $1.58. St 
barley, $2.05 ; Canada, $2.15. New western oats, 6 
70 cts. Rye, $1.30 a $1.35. New western mixed co 
$1.12 a $1.14; southern yellow, new, $1.02 a $1. 
Cotton, uplands and Orleans, 244 a 25 cts. Philac 


from inciting the people against the government if they |p4ia.—Superfine flour, $6.50 a $7; extra, $6.75 a $7. 


wish to avoid its interference. 

The Imaum of Muscat has been dethroned without a 
struggle. The Chief of the Wahabees succeeds to the 
soverviguty. 

The International Military Commission, called by the 
Russian Emperor to draw up a convention for the miti- 


family, $8.50 a $10.75; fancy, $11 a $13.25. f 
wheat, $2.05; amber, $2.12 a $2.15. Rye, $1.4! 
$1.50. Old’ yellow corn, $1.13 a $1.15; new, 80a 
cts.; western mixed, $1.10 a $1.12. Western oats, 6 
70 cts. Clover-seed, $6.50 a $7.25. Timothy, $2.7 
$2.80. Flaxseed, $2.60 a $2.65. About 2300 cat 


gation of. the horrors of war, has been in session in St.}sold at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 8 a 9 ct 


Petersburg under the Presidency of the Russian Minister 
of War. 

Up to a recent date earthquakes continued all along 
the coast of Chili and Peru. In Copiapa severe shocks 
have been experienced doing considerable damage to 
property. 

The rebellion in Cuba continues. The insurgents hold 
several towns in the jurisdiction of Puerto Principe. 


They claim that they bave plenty of money in New/$1.02. No. 2 barley, $1.45. 


York, as well as war material. According to a New 
Orleans paper, several thousand ex-rebel officers and 
soldiers are preparing to go to the aid of the Cuban in- 
surgents. The Captain-General of Cuba has received 
advices to the same effect, and bas taken means to pre- 
vent the landing of the invaders. 

Loncon dispatches of the 16th, state that the election 
was in progress. It was attended with great excitement 
but little or no violence. Returns from forty-one con- 
stituencies show a Liberal gain of six members. 

A Madrid dispatch states that an immense demonstra- 
tion came off in that city on the 14th inst., in favor of 
a monarchical form of government. Addresses were 
made by Olozaga, Martes, Serrano, Prim, Topete, and 
others. Not less than 50,000 persons were present. In 
other places the republican party seemed to be growing 
in numbers and influence. 

James Rothschild, head of the house of Rothschild, 
bankers, a man of immense wealth, died in Paris on the 
15th inst. 

London.-——Consols, 943. U.S. 5-20’s, 74}. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 103d. a 103d; 
Orleans, 103d. a 11d. 

Unitep States.—TZhe Meteoric Shower.—At the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, measures were taken to make 
careful observations of this singular display. It com- 
menced about midnight and continued until five o’clock 
A. M., on the 14th inst., during which period the meteors 
fell at the rate of about 2500 per hour. The stars were 
unusually brilliant, presenting the various shades of 
green, orange, blue and red, and remained visible for an 
unusual length of time. The shower began before i 
was expected, as it was predicted last year that it would 
be seen on the Pacific ocean only in 1868. At New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, Charleston, S. C., and many other 
places in the United Siates, similar observations were 
made. At San Francisco the shower commenced at 
1030 p.M., on the 13th, and lasted until day light on 
the 14th inst., the general direction of the meteors being 
from east to west. 

Congress.—A few members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives met in Washington on the 10th pur- 
suant to adjournment. The presiding officers declared 
the two Houses adjourned to the 7th of Twelfih month 
next, the day fixed by law for the co 
session. 


The Army.—The Adjutant-General of the United|ToN, 


States army reports the actual strength of the regiments 
in the service on the 30th of Ninth month last, to 
43,741 men; and besides these there were 4340 men i 


the service. About 4500 men will be discharged before 


the close of the year by the expiration of their term of| 


enlistment. 


Pennsylvania.— At the recent Presidential election in Co., Pa., 
this State, Grant received 342,280 votes, and Seymour | g7st year of his age, an esteemed member, and for t 
: In 1852 the total vote was} vearg an overseer of Chichester Particular aud Co) 

386,267, in 1856, 401,348, in 1860, 476,442, in 1864,| Monthly Meeting. . hee 
572,707: showing an increase of 269,395 votes in six-} ~~ 


313,382—tot 1] 655,662. 


teen years. 


South Carétina.—lt is estimated that 2,500,000 acres 


| cordially invited to attend. 


mmencement of the|NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADEL 


be|made to the Superintendent, 
njof the Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 


the engineer, ordnance, and other special branches of| Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the E 


fair to good at 64 a 7} cts., and common at 5 a 6¢ 
per lb. gross. About 6000 sheep sold at 4a 7 cts. 
ib. gross, and 4000 hogs at $12 a $12.50 per 1001 
net. Baltimore. — Prime to choice red wheat, $2.2 
$2.35; low grades, $1.60 a $1.75 New yellow cc 
95 a $1.03. Western oats, 68 a 70 cts. Chicago.— 
1 wheat, $1.16 a $1.18; No. 2, $1.11 a $1.12. No 
corn, 80 cts., No. 2, 76 cts. No. 1 oats, 46} cts. B 
St. Louis.—Fall wht 
$1.50, $1.80 a $2, the latter for fancy; spring whi 
$1.18 a $1.30. New corn, 67 a 72 cts.; old, 75 
Oats, 48 a 52 cts. dss; 


NUMBERS WANTED. 


‘Persons having any of the following numbers. 
‘The Friend,” which they do not wish to preserve, \ 
coufer a favor by sending the same to the Office of “" 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth St., up stairs. W1 
so desired, they will be paid for at subscription rate 

Vol. 40.—Number 39. Vol. 41:—Numbers 14, 15, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 31, and 49, sc 


z 


EDUCATION AND AGRICULTURE IN NORT! 
CAROLINA. ae 
The efforts of the Baltimore Association of Frie 
having been, under the Divine blessing, attended 
many deeply interesting and important resalts, 7 
moting the welfare of our religious Society in Ng 
Carolina, as well as the cause of Truth among the 
ple of that State, it is believed that a statement ord 
efforts and resulta will be acceptable to the mem 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. ‘ 
A meeting will therefore be held at Arch St. Meeti 
house, on Fifth-day, the 3d of Twelfth month ae 
7} o’clock, P. M., at which our friend Francis T. K 
of Baltimore, has been invited to deliver an addi 
presenting the striking details of this remarkable w« 
Friends generally, both of the city and country, 


Philada., 11th mo. 16th, 1868. 


WESTTOWN. BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Wanted, a Nurse, in the Girl’s Department. ; 


early to 1: eee 

Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Cheste Co. P 
Susanna F. Sharples:, Birmingham, ‘dae do 
Elizabeth R. Evans, No. 322 Union St., Phil 
Surah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth St., Phil 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H, Worts 
M. D. a 
pplication for the Admission of Patients may 


to Cuartes Exuis, € 


A 


‘Diep, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1868, at the 
dence of his son-in-law John Forsythe, Jr., in 
Isaac MorGan, of Delaware 60. P i 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut street. i 


